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Introduction 



Much of the discussion about school reform in the U.S. in the past two decades has been 
about racial inequality. President Bush has promised that the No Child Left Behind Act 
and the forthcoming expansion of high stakes testing to high schools can end the “soft 
racism of low expectations.” Yet a disproportionate number of the schools being 
officially labeled as persistent failures and facing sanctions under this program are 
segregated minority schools. Large city school systems are engaged in massive efforts to 
break large segregated high poverty high schools into small schools, hoping that it will 
create a setting better able to reduce inequality, while others claim that market forces 
operating through charter schools and private schools could end racial inequalities even 
though both of these are even more segregated than public schools and there is no 
convincing evidence for either of these claims. More and more of the still standing court 
orders and plans for desegregated schools are being terminated or challenged in court, 
and the leaders of the small number of high achieving segregated schools in each big city 
or state are celebrated. The existence of these schools is being used to claim that we can 
have general educational success within the existing context of deepening segregation. 1 
Clearly the basic assumption is that separate schools can be made equal and that we need 
not worry about the abandonment of the movement for integration whose history was 
celebrated so extensively last year on the 50 th anniversary of the Brown decision even as 
the schools continued to resegregate. There has been a continuous pattern of deepening 
segregation for black and Latino students now since the 1980s. 

What if this basic assumption is wrong? What if the Supreme Court was correct a half 
century ago in its conclusion that segregated schools were “inherently unequal”? What if 
Martin Luther King’s many statements about how segregation harms both the segregator 
and the segregated, drastically limits opportunity, and does not provide the basis for 
building a successful interracial society are correct? What if the Supreme Court’s 
sweeping conclusion in the 2003 University of Michigan case that there is compelling 
evidence that diversity improves the education of all students is true and applies with 
even greater force to public schools? 

If, however, it is wrong to assume that segregation is irrelevant and policies that ignore 
that fact simply punish the victims of segregation because they fail to take into account 
many of the causes of the inequality, then current policy is being built on a foundation 
that it cannot produce the desired results and may even compound the existing 
inequalities. We believe this to be true. Segregated schools are unequal and there is very 
little evidence of any success in creating “separate but equal” outcomes on a large scale. 



1 Thernstrom, A. and Thernstrom, S. (2003). No excuses: Closing the racial gap in learning. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 
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